EXAMINATION  OF  INNOVATIONS 

By  the  Rev.  John  A.  Lamb,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.  (Scot.). 


I 

If  we  could  regard  the  Preacher  as  literally  exact,  this  paper  could  not 
have  been  written.  For  this  is  what  he  said:  “The  thing  that  hath 
been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be  ; and  that  which  is  done  is  that  which 
shall  be  done  ; and  here  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  Is  there  any- 
thing whereof  it  may  be  said,  See,  this  is  new  ? It  hath  been  already  of 
old  time  which  was  before  us  ” (Eccles.  i,  7-10).  Whether  the  writer 
was  one  who  accepted  the  cyclical  theory  of  history,  or  whether  he  was 
in  a particularly  pessimistic  mood,  need  not  trouble  us.  Most  of  us  wUl 
reject  the  thought  of  one  whom  Dr.  Elmslie  has  called  “really  irreligious” 
and  “virtually  atheistic”*  and  will  rather  adhere  to  the  view  that  new 
things  are  not  only  possible  but  are  to  be  expected.  The  Old  Testament 
prophets  proclaimed  One  who  declared,  “ I wiU  do  a new  thing  ” (Isa. 
43,  19),  “ I create  new  heavens  and  a new  earth  ” (Isa.  65,  17),  and  “A 
new  heart  will  I give  you  and  a new  spirit  will  I put  within  you  ” (Ezek. 
36,  26).  And  is  not  the  New  Testament  itself  the  proclamation  of  a new 
covenant,  the  revealing  of  One  who  gives  a new  commandment  (John 
13.  34).  who  has  power  to  make  men  new  creatures  (II.  Cor.  5,  17),  and 
who  by  the  mouth  of  his  servant  said,  “ Behold,  I make  all  things  new  ” 
(Rev.  21,  5)  ? 

But  indeed  novelties  have  long  been  popular.  Homer  said  in  the 
Odyssey  (i,  351-2),  “ That  lay  is  praised  of  men  the  most  which  ringeth 
newest  in  their  ears.”  And  the  descendants  of  these  lovers  of  new  songs 
seem  to  have  inherited  the  same  trait,  for  St.  Luke  tells  us  (Acts  17,  2) 
that  in  his  day  all  the  Athenians  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else  but 
either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing.”  And  it  is  a fact  that  the  new 
angle,  the  new  point  of  view,  the  new  development,  always  awakens 
interest,  sometimes  no  doubt  in  disapproval,  but  also  often  in  approval. 

There  arises  therefore  a tension  between  the  traditional  and  the 
novel,  what  Dr.  Coulton  has  somewhere  called  “ the  eternal  division 
between  the  mind  which  most  stresses  progress  and  the  mind  most  in- 
clined to  cherish  inherited  good.”  This  tension  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  controversies  over  innovations,  which  are  indeed  not  confined  to 
religion  and  church  history.  It  is  found  in  science,  where  every  new 

^ How  Came  Our  Faith,  p.  37;  ni.  p.  394. 
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theory,  whether  Galileo’s  views  on  the  movement  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
or  Darwin’s  theory  of  evolution,  or  Einstein’s  idea  of  relativity,  is  re- 
garded by  many  as  revolutionary  and  even  dangerous  innovation.  You 
find  it  in  literature,  where  a Romantic  Revival  is  met  with  a This-will- 
never-do,  or  where  a James  Joyce  or  even  a Virginia  Woolf  is  condemned 
as  altogether  too  advanced.  The  same  tension  arises  in  music.  Plato 
believed  that  the  State  should  not  tolerate  arbitrary  innovations,*  his 
reason  being  that  any  musical  innovation  might  prove  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  whole  society. ^ Dr.  Wellecz  has  pointed  out®  that  some  extant 
treatises  on  Greek  music  praise  the  simple  style  of  the  music  of  the  past 
as  opposed  to  the  fashionable  innovations  of  modern  composers.  Many  of 
the  mediaeval  writers  took  up  a similar  attitude  with  regard  to  the 
developing  neglect  of  plainsong.  Robertus  Richardinus  was  only  one  of 
many  who  were  irritated  by  the  growing  popularity  of  descant  and  faux- 
bourdon,  giving  as  his  reason  that  the  new  developments  were  undevo- 
tioncd,  unbiblical  and  unsupported  by  any  sound  Church  tradition,^ 
objections  which  we  shall  see  repeated  in  many  controversies.  And  of 
course  we  know  that  many  suffer  a like  irritation  at  the  atonal  music 
of  modern  times. 

Why  do  men  oppose  innovations  ? One  reason  is  the  love  of  tradition. 
Men  may  come  to  love  what  they  grow  accustomed  to.  If  a congregation 
has  become  used  in  worship  to  a particular  order  of  service,  there  is  often 
a certain  annoyance  when  a new  minister  alters  the  service,  or  chooses  a 
new  set  of  hymns,  or  reads  the  lessons  at  the  lectern  instead  of  from  the 
pulpit ; and  the  longer  the  old  way  has  lasted,  change  is  the  more  re- 
sented. Now  this  may  be  quite  an  unthinking  attitude.  Some,  having 
grown  accustomed  to  certain  ways  and  methods,  have  never  considered 
whether  these  are  out  of  date  or  could  be  improved.  And  when  they  are 
suddenly  faced  with  something  new,  they  may  be  driven  into  an  attitude 
of  defiance.  This  is  the  attitude  described  by  Arnold  J.  Toynbee®  as  a 
“ conservatism  which  clings  perhaps  more  often  than  not,  out  of  sheer 
inertia  and  with  no  deliberate  policy  at  aU  ” to  something  out  of  the 
past.®  On  the  other  hand,  the  lover  of  tradition  has  often  thought  out 
his  position.  He  appreciates  the  stability  which  has  developed  through 
the  years  ; he  is  convinced  that  the  tradition  represents  all  that  is  best ; 

^ Rep.  iii,  398c  S ; iv,  424c  ; Laws  ii,  664B,  667B,  669C ; vii,  812B. 

* Rep.  iv,  423E  ; Laws  ii,  656D  ; vii,  797A. 

® Byzantine  Music  and  Hymnography,  p.  44. 

* Coulton,  Five  Centuries  of  Religion,  iv,  4131. 

* A Study  of  History,  vi,  62;  ni. 

* Gilbert  Murray  makes  some  very  interesting  remarks  on  this  point  in  his 
The  Classical  Tradition  in  Poetry,  pp.  3fF. 
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and  embodies  the  riches  that  have  been  garnered  through  the  ages.  And 
so  quite  naturally  he  feels  that  new  ideas  are  upsetting  and  in  fact  he  is 
often  afraid  of  what  may  come. 

This  fear  is  another  reason  for  opposition  to  innovations.  W.  Dana 
Orcutt  in  one  of  his  books'  says,  “To  the  continental  mind  any  change, 
political  or  economic,  was  always  looked  upon  as  probably  for  the  better  ; 
to  the  English  temperament  even  the  thought  of  change  created  a sense 
of  apprehension.”  And  that  sense  is  often  felt  elsewhere.  The  fear  is 
often  not  so  much  for  the  innovation  itself,  but  rather  for  what  it  may 
lead  to.  Is  this  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  ? Even  if  we  allow  this  as 
harmless  in  itself,  what  will  the  next  step  be  ? Things  may  go  from  bad 
to  worse.  That  is  how  this  sense  of  apprehension  argues. 

Another  argument  against  innovations  is  the  apparent  discrepancy 
between  the  innovation  and  the  accepted  standards.  Of  any  new  sugges- 
tion it  may  be  asked  : Is  this  consistent  with  the  law  ? Is  this  in  accor- 
dance with  the  constitution  ? The  fight  against  the  Stuart  autocracy  in 
the  17th  century  was  often  motivated  by  the  conviction  that  the  rulers 
were  innovating  beyond  their  constitutional  rights  and  to  the  hurt  of 
the  people.  A similar  argument  is  often  found  in  connection  with  religious 
innovations.  Such  and  such  was  not  done  by  the  Reformers  ; or.  It  is 
not  warranted  by  the  Holy  Scriptures ; or.  It  is  not  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Westminster  Directory.  That  in  some  cases  there  was 
a misunderstanding  of  these  standards  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  this  might  be  for  many  a very  cogent  argument. 

Such  are  some  of  the  many  reasons  why  men  reject  innovations.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  layman  has  been  regarded  as  more 
conservative,  and  therefore  more  opposed  to  innovations,  than  the  cleric. 
Thus,  Dom  Gregory  Dix  says^  that  the  good  layman  in  every  age  of  the 
Church  grumbles  a good  deal  if  the  service  with  which  he  is  familiar  is 
so  altered  that  he  cannot  follow  it  for  himself,  while  the  cleric  who  has  a 
professional  or  technical  interest  in  worship  is  much  more  disposed  to 
consider  and  to  experiment  with  novel  ideas  in  this  field.  And  he  says 
further^  that  in  the  early  days  ‘ ‘ the  silent  pressure  of  the  conservatism 
of  the  worshipper  (in  whose  name  after  all  the  prayers  were  uttered) 
often  maintained  very  ancient  phrases  and  features  down  to  compara- 
tively late  times.”  Dr.  McMillan,  in  The  Aberdeen  Doctors  (p.  147), 
seems  to  agree  with  that  opinion  in  quoting  Professor  Masterman’s 
Hulsean  Lecture  : “ The  experience  of  the  Colonial  Churches  has  shown 

' From  My  Library  Walls,  p.  133. 

® The  Shape  of  the  Liturgy,  p.  xiv.  * Ibid.,  p.  7!. 
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conclusively  that  the  Christian  laity,  when  entrusted  with  real  power, 
are  a strong  safeguard  against  rash  or  ill-considered  changes  in  the 
customs  and  ceremonial  of  the  Church.”  And  no  doubt  we  remember 
that,  according  to  tradition,  it  was  a la3rwoman  who  flung  her  stool  at  a 
certain  Dean’s  head,  and  so  did  her  part  in  the  rejection  of  the  Scottish 
Prayer  Book  in  1637. 

So  much  for  the  opposition.  What  can  be  said  in  favour  of  innova- 
tions ? There  may  be  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  and  the  past. 
Some  people  seem  to  be  of  a progressive  nature,  tending  to  regard  preceding 
generations  as  somewhat  benighted,  in  the  way  in  which  the  Edwardians 
regarded  the  Victorians  and  the  Georgians  the  Edwardians.  They  claim 
that  to  learn  from  the  past,  as  we  ought  to  do,  means  that  we  must  put 
off  the  old  and  put  on  the  new.  T.  S.  Eliot  has  pointed  out  in  his  essay 
‘‘We  are  always  in  danger,  in  clinging  to  an  old  tradition  or  attempting 
to  re-establish  one,  of  confusing  the  vital  and  the  unessential,  the  real 
and  the  sentimental.  Our  second  danger  is  to  associate  tradition  with 
the  immovable  ; to  think  of  it  as  something  hostile  to  all  change.”  And  in 
another  essay, ^ he  says,  ‘‘If  the  only  form  of  tradition,  of  handing  down, 
consisted  in  following  the  ways  of  the  immediate  generation  before  us  in  a 
blind  or  timid  adherence  to  its  successes,  ‘tradition’  should  positively  be 
discouraged.”  Similarly  Lampert,  in  The  Apocalypse  of  History  (p.  153!), 
points  out  that  ‘ ‘ man  is  easily  inclined  to  be  infatuated  with  the  past 
and  to  assign  to  it  a validity  which  in  fact  in  no  way  pertains  to  it.” 
Such  ideas  are  ultimately  arguments  in  favour  of  innovations.  Many 
believe  that  any  refusal  to  progress  towards  the  new,  a too  great  pre- 
occupation with  the  immediate  past  of  personal  experience,  or  “a 
nostalgia  for  the  golden  age  of  mediaevalism  or  other  lost  paradise,” 
will  lead  to  the  disintegration  of  civilisation  or  culture  or  religion  itself. 
If  religion  is  to  live,  if  culture  is  to  be  deepened,  if  civilisation  is  to  pro- 
gress, then,  we  are  told,  we  must  be  dissatisfied  with  the  past  and  must 
be  prepared  to  welcome  what  is  new. 

Again,  the  new  age  may  reveal  new  needs.  A changed  atmosphere 
may  lead  to  changes,  e.g.,  in  worship  forms.  Compare  the  omission  from 
the  Litany  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  petitions  against  the  Pope, 
petitions  which  were  in  the  First  and  Second  Books  but  were  left  out 
of  the  Elizabethan  revision — a fact  which  by  the  way  was  made  much  of 
by  the  anti-liturgical  pamphleteers  in  the  i8th  century.^  Or  we  might 
note  the  more  recent  omissions  from  the  Ordination  Service  in  some 

' Tradition,  Points  of  View,  p.  2 if. 

^ Tradition  and  the  Individual  Talent  {Ibid.,  p.  24f). 

3 Cp.  Queries  to  the  Scots  Innovators,  1712,  p.  gf. 
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Scottish  Churches  of  the  question,  “ Do  you  disown  all  Popish,  Arian, 
Socinian,  Arminian,  Erastian  and  other  doctrines,  tenets  and  opinions 
whatsoever,  contrary  to  and  inconsistent  with  the  said  doctrine  of  the 
Church  ? ” 

New  interests  may  have  similar  effects.  The  wider  and  deeper  social 
and  international  interest  which  has  been  growing  during  the  present 
century  has  made  Christian  people  feel  the  need  for  new  prayers  dealing 
with  these  questions,  which  prayers  are  gradually  being  added  to  the 
more  modern  Prayer  Books  and  Service  Books.  The  same  need  has  led 
to  the  addition  to  our  Hymnbooks  of  hymns  suited  to  these  subjects. 
With  this  too  is  connected  the  effect  of  advances  in  social  and  cultural 
conditions.  As  men  come  to  a higher  thoughtfulness,  to  a wider  tolerance, 
or  to  a deeper  spirituality,  they  seem  to  be  inclined  to  look  for  a more 
refined  and  aesthetic  service  of  worship.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  J.  R. 
Fleming,  in  his  The  Church  in  Scotland,  1843-1874,  deals  with  the  begin- 
nings of  worship  reform  in  the  section  entitled  “ Mental  and  Spiritual 
Awakening.” 

Again,  a better  understanding  of  the  standards  of  religion  may  act 
in  the  same  direction,  and  still  more,  a better  understanding  of  the  ideas 
and  standards  of  other  communions.  It  seems  that  the  development 
towards  a better-ordered  service  of  worship  in  the  Scottish  Churches  in 
the  middle  of  last  century  was  due  to  some  extent  to  the  discovery  that  a 
liturgical  service  such  as  that  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  might  be 
not  only  more  beautiful,  but  also  more  reverent  and  might  have  a more 
powerful  effect  on  the  minds  and  spirits  of  the  worshippers,  than  the 
usual  service  of  that  time. 

So  much  then  for  the  arguments  which  are  brought  forward  on  the 
two  sides,  for  and  against  innovations.  A tension  is  created,  and  it  is 
sometimes  a matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  decide  whether  the 
novelty  is,  as  Lampert  puts  the  choice,*  “ a revelation  of  truth,  a sign 
of  creative  fulfilment  ” or  ‘‘a  betrayal  of  one’s  historic  heritage  and  a 
refusal  to  share  the  responsibilities  of  history.”  The  eventual  outcome 
is  often  a coalescing  of  the  old  and  the  new,  with  a consequent  enrich- 
ment of  the  tradition,  which  has  nevertheless  new  perils  to  face  and 
further  enrichments  to  receive  in  each  successive  age. 

II 

We  now  turn  to  the  examination  of  some  of  the  actual  innovations 
which  have  vexed  the  Scottish  Church.  We  shall  find  many  of  the  general 
ideas  already  mentioned  clearly  exemplified  in  the  episodes  which  are 
Op.  cit.,  p.  156. 
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selected  here.  In  these  too  we  shall  find  certain  clear  principles  firmly- 
held  by  the  Church  in  ideal  if  not  always  in  practice,  principles  which 
should  still  be  cogent  in  our  days  with  their  ever-new  problems. 

We  begin  by  referring  to  the  first  Act  against  Innovations  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1639.  It  reads  as  follows:  “The  General 
Assembly,  desiring  that  the  intended  reformation  being  recovered  may- 
be established,  ordains.  That  no  novation  which  may  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  Church  and  make  division  be  suddenly  proponed  and  enacted, 
but  so  as  the  motion  be  first  communicate  to  the  several  Synods  Presby- 
teries and  Kirks,  that  the  matter  may  be  approved  by  all  at  home,  and 
commissioners  may  come  well-prepared,  unanimously  to  conclude  a solid 
deliberation  upon  these  points  in  the  General  Assembly.  Here  we 
have  the  germ  of  the  later  Barrier  Act  of  1697.  The  idea  is  clearly  a wise 
and  excellent  one,  that  any  decision  on  changes  should  have  behind  it 
the  general  consensus  of  the  Church  before  it  becomes  the  law  of  the 
Church.  Otherwise  events  might  take  the  place  which  would  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  Church  and  make  division.  Though  the  Church  has  not 
always  been  successful  in  avoiding  dispeace  and  disunity,  here  was  a 
clear  ideal  which,  in  spite  of  much  trouble,  the  Church  has  never  lost 
sight  of. 

The  Act  says  simply  “ no  novation,”  and  that  seems  inclusive  enough. 
Can  we  say  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Assembly  ? The  first  words  of 
the  Act  give  a clue.  “The  General  Assembly  desiring  that  the  intended 
reformation  being  recovered,  may  be  established.”  That  refers  to  the 
purging  of  the  Church  from  Episcopal  government,  with  all  that  that 
implied.  The  Assembly  in  fact  intended  that  the  work  of  the  Assembly 
of  1638  should  be  confirmed  and  established,  and  was  not  to  be  annulled, 
unless  indeed  the  whole  Church  should  agree  on  any  proposed  change. 

The  government  of  the  Church  was  included,  for  this  had  been  discussed 
and  defined  in  1638.  It  was  to  be  Presbyterian,  and  everyone  knows  the 
strongly-worded  Act  against  Episcopacy  of  that  year.  Further,  this 
applied  to  the  worship  of  the  Church.  Another  Act  of  1638  had  con- 
demned the  Service  Book,  the  Book  of  Canons,  and  Book  of  Ordination. 
Baillie,  writing  in  1639,  spoke  of  Mr.  John  Bell  preaching  at  the  1638 
Assembly  “ a very  good  pertinent  sermon,  sharp  enough  against  our 
late  novations, ”2  and  also  said  that  one  of  the  charges  against  the  Bishop 
of  Edinburgh  was  that  he  was  “ a presser  of  all  the  late  novations. 
This  accusation  was  of  course  made  against  all  the  bishops.-*  It  was  not 

^ Acts.  Law  Society  Ed.,  1842,. p.  42. 

* Letters  and  Journals,  I,  p.  124.  ® Ibid.,  I,  p.  161. 

* Acts,  pp.  10,  II,  12. 
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only  against  the  innovations  themselves  that  complaint  was  made,  but 
also  against  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  introduced.  They  had 
been  “intruded  upon”  the  Church.  They  had  been  “devised  and 
brought  on  . . . without  direction  from  the  Kirk,”  and  “ pressed  upon 
ministers  without  warrand  from  the  Kirk.”  That  was  certainly  ground 
for  grievance.  And  now  the  Assembly  is  taking  steps  to  prevent  any 
further  action  unwarranted  by  the  Church  and  liable  to  disturb  the  peace. 
Further  objections  to  these  books  lay  in  the  doctrine  which  it  was  sus- 
pected they  advanced.  Not  many  of  us  perhaps  to-day  would  go  the 
length  of  saying  that  they  contained  ‘ ‘ many  popish  errors  and  ceremonies 
and  the  seed  of  manifold  and  gross  superstition  and  idolatory.”  But  the 
first  reformation  was  not  yet  a century  past,  and  many  were  still  afraid 
of  the  possible  return  of  pre-reformation  habits  and  beliefs.  So  this  Act 
of  1639  a very  wide  purview,  with  an  application  to  government, 
worship  and  doctrine. 

A few  words  on  the  events  of  1637  1638  will  underline  this.  There 

were  many  petitions  and  protestations  in  these  years  against  the  Service 
Book.  Thus  the  “ Petition  of  the  men,  women,  children  and  servants  of 
Edinburgh  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  against  the  Service  Book,”  dated 
i8th  October,  1637,  craves  that  the  petitioners  “ may  be  dehvered  from 
the  fear  of  this  and  all  other  innovations  of  this  kind.”*  Another  Petition 
of  the  same  date  from  “ the  Noblemen,  Gentrie,  Ministers,  Burgesses  and 
Commons  to  the  Council  against  the  Service  Book  and  Book  of  Canons” 
goes  into  greater  detail.^  The  reaction  to  these  and  other  protests  was  not 
considered  satisfactory,  and  on  28th  June,  1638,  there  was  made  “The 
Protestation  of  the  Noblemen  Barons  Gentlemen  Burrows  Ministers  and 
Commons.”^  Here  complaint  was  made  against  “ diverse  innovations 
. . . both  in  themselves  and  in  the  way  wherein  they  have  been  urged.” 
When  commissioners  to  the  Assembly  of  1638  were  called  for,  “ a form 
of  commission  was  sent  out,  containing  an  express  censure  of  the  innova- 
tions complained  of.”^  When  the  King’s  Commissioner  left  the  Assembly 
a Protestation  was  made  in  the  High  Kirk  and  at  the  Market  Cross  of 
Glasgow.®  This  gave  reasons  for  refusing  to  dissolve  the  Assembly,  and 
spoke  of  ‘ ‘ the  many  and  great  innovations  and  corruptions  lately  by 
the  Prelates  and  their  adherents  intruded  into  the  doctrine,  worship 
and  discipline  of  this  Church,”  and  said  that  “ a free  General  Assembly  ” 
was  “ the  only  legal  and  ready  means  to  try  these  innovations,  to  purge 
out  the  corruptions  and  settle  the  order  of  the  Church.” 

* Peterkin,  Records,  p.  56. 

* Ibid.,  p.  57.  •'*  Ibid.,  p.  7if. 

* Grub,  Eccl.  Hist,  of  Scotland,  III,  p.  27. 

® Peterkin,  Op.  cit.,  p.  iigf. 
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We  might  go  further  and  say  that  those  with  long  memories  had  not 
forgotten  the  troubles  that  arose  from  the  enforcing  of  the  Perth  Articles 
of  i6i8.  The  Assembly  of  1638  declared  that  the  Assembly  of  1618 
should  be  regarded  as  null  and  void,  for  various  reasons — it  was  not 
timeously  called  ; there  was  no  election  of  a Moderator  ; and  in  particu- 
lar it  was  not  free.  The  Five  Articles,  it  was  said,  were  grounded  on 
“ the  King’s  commandment  only.”  It  was  felt  that  as  the  innovations 
contained  in  these  articles  were  not  warranted  by  the  Church,  they  should 
be  rejected.  So  the  legislation  of  1639  reaffirms  that  the  Church  must  be 
free  to  consult  and  consider,  and  only  then  come  to  any  binding  decision. 
All  this  so  far  is  bound  up  with  opposition  to  Episcopal  forms. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  Church  had  already  in  mind  innova- 
tions coming  from  a very  different  quarter.  About  this  time  there  were 
already  some  who  were  at  the  other  extreme  from  Episcopacy,  and  were 
pressing  innovations  in  a puritan  direction,  particularly  the  disuse  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  and  of  the  Doxology.  The  Brownists  were  regarded  as 
largely  responsible  for  this  movement,  but  some  Scots  who  had  gone 
into  exile  in  Ireland  were  now  returning  to  the  West  country,  and  many 
of  these  were  of  similar  opinions.  It  is  possible  that  the  Act  of  1639 
had  these  developments  also  in  view. 

Certainly  the  Assembly  of  1640,  held  in  Aberdeen,  had  to  face  this 
Independent  challenge.  Here  there  was  a good  deal  of  trouble  between 
the  opponents  and  the  supporters  of  the  Brownists.  Henry  Guthry 
stoutly  attacked  those  who  were  holding  private  meetings  for  prayer  and 
scripture-reading  without  the  presence  of  a minister.  Here  too  complaint 
was  made  that  some  condemned  the  reading  of  the  common  confession 
of  sins  or  of  any  set  prayer.  The  Assembly  ultimately  passed  an  Act 
against  innovations,  declaring  that  it  “ does  not  disallow  the  reading  or 
using  of  set  prayer,  neither  in  private  nor  in  public. 

The  Assembly  of  1641  which  met  in  St.  Andrews,  but  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  Edinburgh,  returned  to  the  same  problem,  and  on  August  6th 
passed  this  Act : ‘ ‘ Since  it  hath  pleased  God  to  vouchsafe  us  the  libertie 
of  yearly  General  Assemblies,  It  is  ordained,  according  to  the  Acts  of 
the  Assembly  at  Edinburgh  1639  at  Aberdeen  1640,  that  no  novation 
in  doctrine,  worship  or  government,  be  brought  in  or  practised  in  this 
Kirk,  imless  it  be  first  propounded,  examined  and  allowed  in  the  General 
Assembly,  and  that  transgressors  in  this  kind  be  censured  by  Presbyteries 
and  Synods.  ”2 

' Cp.  Sprott’s  Ed.  of  Book  of  Common  Order,  1901,  p.  xxix. 

* Acts,  p.  48. 
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Since  the  previous  Assembly  there  had  been  ‘ ‘ a continual  heart- 
burning betwixt  the  favourers  of  Mr.  Harie  Guthrie  and  Leckie  ” — i.e., 
between  the  opponents  and  the  supporters  of  the  puritan  innovations.* 
BaiUie  was  indeed  afraid  that  there  would  be  serious  trouble,  since  both 
sides  seemed  very  determined.  The  supporters  of  the  innovations  ap- 
parently wished  to  get  the  Aberdeen  Act  of  1640  annulled.  However, 
when  the  Assembly  came  to  Edinburgh,  a number  of  private  consultations 
were  held.  Some  who  were  “ suspected  of  innovation  did  purge  them- 
selves fuUy  of  all  such  intentions.”  Ultimately  agreement  was  reached, 
” whereof  Argyle  and  Mr.  Henderson  were  the  happy  instruments, 
and  the  Act  above-quoted  was  passed,  though  some  regarded  it  as  ‘‘too 
general  and  insufficient.”®  Clearly  the  position  was  still  unstable.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  by  this  time  the  innovations  which  were  the  main  subject 
of  argument  were  no  longer  episcopal  but  puritan  in  their  origin. 

The  next  Assembly  was  held  at  St.  Andrews,  and  we  are  told  ‘‘  Mr- 
Henderson  preached  graciously  and  wisely  on  2 Cor.  vi,  i,  2,  3 ; taxed 
freely  the  vyces  of  ministers,  among  other  the  humor  of  innovation.”^ 
In  spite  of  this  the  dark  clouds  gathered  again,  and  the  very  next  day, 
BaiUie  says,  ‘‘  we  were  feared  for  a storm  about  novations.”®  The  matter 
was  discussed  in  committee,  and  ultimately  it  was  agreed  that  the  As- 
sembly should  send  a letter  to  Presb5deries  drawing  attention  to  the 
disuse  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Doxology  and  of  the  Ministers  kneehng 
in  the  pulpit  for  private  devotion.  The  Provincial  Synod  of  Irvine  later 
inserted  into  the  questions  put  at  visitations  of  congregations  ‘‘  that 
novations  in  our  boimds  should  be  stopped  according  to  that  letter.” 
This  was  not  well  received  in  some  quarters.  StiU  BaiUie  finds  comfort 
that  the  innovators  ‘ ‘ increase  not  in  number ; the  excesses  of  some  of 
their  followers,  who  have  fallen  to  rigid  Brownism  in  whole,  does  much 
skarr  good  people  from  that  way.”® 

At  the  Assembly  of  1643  the  ‘‘troublesome  evU  of  novations”  was 
debated  at  private  meetings  in  the  Moderator’s  room.  Some  of  the  in- 
novators were  called  to  these  conferences,  and  among  them  John  McLeUan 
and  John  Nevay  gave  in  their  reasons.  Samuel  Rutherford  and  David 
Dickson  answered.  But  some  were  inclined,  especially  Rutherford, 
‘ ‘ though  he  professed  in  duty  to  answer  satisfactorUy  aU  their  arguments, 
for  peace  cause  to  pass  from  the  use  of  the  conclusion  and  bowing  in  the 
pulpit,  especially  if  we  agree  with  England.”’  However,  an  Act  was 

* Baillie,  Op.  cit.,  I,  358. 

* Ibid.,  I,  362f.  » Ibid.,  I.  368. 

* Ibid.,  II,  45.  * Ibid.,  II,  46. 

« Ibid.,  II,  54.  ' Ibid.,  II,  94. 
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drawn  up,  " satisfying  all  in  some  measure,”  this  being  the  Act  for  pre- 
paring a Directory  for  the  Worship  of  God,  and  it  was  passed  on  15th 
August.  A committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  it  and  report  to  the  next 
Assembly.  Meanwhile  the  Assembly  forbade  “ all  disputation,  by  word 
or  writing,  in  private  or  publick,  about  different  practices  in  such  things.”* 

This  proposal  came  to  nothing,  because  it  was  decided  that  the  Scots 
should  join  with  the  English  in  the  preparation  of  a Directory  of  Worship 
for  the  whole  country,  and  so  the  discussion  passed  to  the  Westminster 
Assembly.  We  need  not  go  into  detail  as  to  what  happened  there.  After 
long  discussions,  the  Directory  was  approved  by  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly. It  then  came  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1648,  where  Baillie 
addressed  the  court  on  23rd  January, 2 and  referred  to  the  Directory  as 
“most  wholesome,  pious  and  prudent.”  In  a letter  to  William  Spang 
three  months  later,  he  explained  more  fully  the  changes  made,^  men- 
tioning certain  innovations,  which,  opposed  so  long  and  so  firmly  and 
with  such  learned  argument,  had  now  been  accepted.  He  says  that  he 
himself  “laboured  with  his  colleagues  to  have  eschewed  them  all.” 
Henderson  was  not  far  from  his  mind,  but  others  were  passionate  for 
them  and  overbore  first  Henderson  and  then  Baillie  himself.  The  points 
he  mentioned  were  these  : 

(1)  The  use  of  the  Creed  in  Baptism  was  dropped  because  it  was 
never  used  in  England  and  the  English  would  not  accept  it.  The  Scots 
agreed  that  in  many  cases  the  saying  of  it  was  “mere  formality”  and  in 
others  a “needless  weight,”  and  so  the  omission  was  agreed  to. 

(2)  The  question  of  Readers.  They  had  been  very  useful  and  many 
felt  that  their  removal  would  mean  an  additional  burden  for  the  ministers, 
but  the  Commissioners  could  find  no  scriptural  warrant  for  the  office, 
and  so  it  was  abolished. 

(3)  Bowing  in  the  Pulpit.  Some  objected  to  this  in  itself ; some  felt 
that  it  had  been  misused  by  the  prelatical  party  ; and  some  had  allowed 
it  to  fall  into  disuse.  When  this  had  been  discussed  by  the  Committee 
(of  the  General  Assembly)  for  keeping  the  greater  uniformity  in  this 
Kirk  in  1645,  the  Committee  had  given  it  as  their  judgment  “ that  the 
ministers  bowing  in  the  pulpit,  though  a lawful  custom  in  this  Kirk,  be 
hereafter  laid  aside,  for  satisfaction  of  the  desires  of  the  Reverend  Divines 
in  the  Synod  of  England  and  for  uniformity  with  that  Kirk  so  much 
endeared  to  us.”‘*  This  was  accepted  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  later 
the  custom  was  left  out  of  the  Directory  altogether. 

^ Ads,  p.  80. 

* Speech  in  op.  cit.  II,  255-7. 

* Peterkin,  Records,  p.  422a. 
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Another  innovation  consequent  on  the  adoption  of  the  Directory,  this 
time  positive,  was  the  reading  of  the  line  in  psalmody.  This  was  an 
English  custom,  and  the  Scots  opposed  it  in  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
but  permission  for  its  use  was  given  in  the  Directory,  and  so  the  custom 
passed  from  England  to  Scotland,  and  indeed  gained  so  strong  a hold 
that  it  was  later  regarded  as  an  innovation  to  discontinue  it. 

The  Act  that  accepted  the  Directory  stresses  the  desire  for  “an  happy 
unity  and  uniformity  among  the  kirks  of  Christ  in  these  three  kingdoms,” 
and  ordains  that  the  book  be  approved  and  that  it  be  “ carefully  and 
imiformly  observed  and  practised  by  all  the  ministers  and  others  within 
this  kingdom  whom  it  doth  concern.”* 

Thus  came  to  an  end  for  the  time  being  this  long  controversy  over 
innovations.  We  have  gone  into  the  progress  of  the  case  in  some  detail, 
because  it  is  most  interesting  to  see  the  course  of  the  change  that  took 
place,  not  only  in  the  forms  of  worship,  but  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
chief  protagonists  in  the  argument.  It  is  for  example  particularly 
illuminating  to  trace,  by  means  of  BaiUie’s  letters,  how  his  own  attitude 
to  the  puritan  innovations  was  altered.  For  a long  time  he  stood  firm  in 
his  opposition  and  was  supported  by  Henderson  and  others.  But  gradually 
the  opposition  was  overcome,  and  we  find  these  men  ultimately  accepting 
what  they  had  long  fought  against.  There  were  several  factors  in  the 
effecting  of  the  change.  Baillie  and  his  supporters  were  impressed 
by  the  sincerity  of  the  puritan  Independents.  They  recognised  that 
these  innovators  were  seeking  hght  and  truth.  Moreover  they 
probably  felt  that  these  innovations  were  leading  to  the  only  position 
that  would  safeguard  against  a recrudescence  of  the  Episcopal  views. 
And  it  seems  that  the  final  argument  was  the  necessity,  as  they  saw  it, 
for  uniformity.  This  appears  again  and  again  both  in  the  discussions  and 
in  the  legislation.  The  Church  came  to  believe,  however  unwillingly  at 
first,  that  there  were  great  advantages  in  uniformity,  though  it  meant 
the  sacrifice  of  long-cherished  customs.  That  this  hope  was  an  illusion 
does  not  affect  the  fact  of  the  care  of  the  Church  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
all  forms  of  schism,  and  to  seek  peace  and  ensure  it.  And  we  must  feel 
that  this  development  was  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember  the 
strong  feelings  aroused  by  the  proposed  innovations  and  the  fiery  speeches 
made  both  in  the  Assembly  and  in  committee  and  indeed  throughout  the 
country.  The  Assembly’s  deliberation  in  pursuing  the  case,  and  the 
ultimate  carefulness  in  legislation,  are  indeed  a lesson  for  us  all. 


* Acts,  p.  115. 
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III 

We  now  pass  to  the  controversies  over  innovations  that  arose  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  and  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  centuries.  A new  Act 
against  Innovations  in  the  Worship  of  God  was  passed  by  the  Assembly 
on  2 1st  April,  1707,  and  we  must  briefly  review  the  events  that  led  up 
to  that.  In  1695  the  Assembly  heard  an  overture  that  no  new  Act  relating 
to  the  doctrine,  worship  or  government  of  the  Church  should  be  passed 
until  the  proposals  were  first  transmitted  to  the  several  Presbyteries. 
This  was  ordered  to  be  considered  by  the  Presbyteries,  and  meanwhile 
the  Assembly  revived  former  Acts  on  the  same  subject,  particularly  those 
of  1639  1641.*  It  is  very  significant  that  the  Act  of  1640  which  had 

refused  to  discountenance  read  prayers  was  not  mentioned.  Two  years 
later,  in  1697,  the  Barrier  Act  was  passed,  the  full  title  of  which  is,  ‘ ‘Act 
anent  the  method  of  passing  Acts  of  Assembly  of  general  concern  to  the 
Church,  and  for  preventing  of  Innovations.”^  This  well-known  Act  still 
operates  with  results  beneficial  to  the  Church  almost  every  year. 

After  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  there  were  some  attempts  to  get 
a wider  toleration  for  the  Episcopal  party,  these  however  being  opposed 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  chief  objection  on  the  side  of  the  Estab- 
lishment was  to  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  to  which  the 
Episcopalians  were  turning  more  widely,  though  we  should  remember 
that  Bishop  Rattray  wrote  that  ‘ ‘some  few  of  the  older  clergy  showed  some 
backwardness  to  it,  as  looking  upon  every  alteration,  how  much  soever 
to  the  better,  from  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to,  as  a culpable 
innovation.”®  The  outcome  was  that  the  Assembly  passed  the  Act  against 
Innovations  already  referred  to.'* 

This  Act  is  a long  one,  but  merits  close  consideration.  It  opens  thus  : 
The  General  Assembly  of  this  Church,  taking  into  their  serious  con- 
sideration that  the  purity  of  religion  and  particularly  of  divine  worship, 
and  uniformity  therein  is  a signal  blessing  to  the  Church  of  God — ” There 
already  we  have  a debatable  point.  Purity  of  religion  and  of  worship — 
that  all  wiU  agree  is  a signal  blessing  ; but  what  of  uniformity  ? Is  that 
also  a blessing  ? Some  thought  it  was  ; but  sometimes  those  who  ap- 
proved it  when  in  a dominant  position,  objected  strongly  to  it  when  in  a 
minority.  The  Act  proceeds — And  considering  ‘‘  that  it  hath  been  the 
great  happiness  of  the  Church  ...  to  have  enjoyed  and  maintained  the 
same  in  great  measure  ” — a statement  perhaps  also  open  to  question — 
'*  and  that  any  attempts  made  for  the  introduction  of  innovations  in  the 

^ Acts,  p.  248.  * Acts,  p.  260. 

* Qtd.  Dowden,  Scottish  Communion  Office,  1764,  p.  42. 

* Acts,  pp.  418-9. 
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worship  of  God  therein  have  been  off  at  a land  dangerous  consequence — ” 
That  was  true  only  of  some  innovations,  particularly  those  debated  in 
i6i8  and  1637  1639,  which  led  to  much  dispeace  ; but  others,  as  we 

have  seen,  were  gradually  accepted,  whereby  some  long-used  forms  were 
dropped  and  some  new  adopted,  comparatively  peaceably.  The  Act 
then  refers  to  the  Acts  of  Parliament  securing  the  establishment  of  the 
Church,  in  which  the  purity  and  uniformity  of  worship  are  provided  for. 
Next,  it  is  stated  that  the  Assembly  is  informed  that  “innovations, 
particularly  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  are  of  late  set  up  in  some  places,” 
and  that  ‘ ‘ endeavours  are  used  to  promote  the  same  by  persons  of  known 
disaffection  to  the  present  Establishment  both  of  Church  and  State  ; the 
introduction  whereof  was  not  so  much  as  once  attempted  even  during 
the  late  Prelacy.”  While  it  may  be  correct  to  say  that  there  had  been 
no  attempt  to  introduce  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  public  worship, 
that  Book  was  certainly  well  known  and  must  have  been  widely  used  for 
private  devotion  and  also  unofficially  publicly.*  The  Act  continues — 
‘ ‘And  considering  also  that  such  innovations  are  dangerous  to  the  Church 
and  manifestly  contrary  to  our  known  principle  (which  is,  that  nothing 
is  to  be  admitted  in  the  worship  of  God  but  what  is  prescribed  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures),  to  the  constant  practice  of  this  Church,  and  against 
the  good  and  laudable  laws  made  since  the  late  happy  Revolution — ” 
The  innovations,  that  is  to  say,  are  objectionable  because  they  are  con- 
trary to  the  standards  of  worship,  to  tradition  and  custom,  and  to  the 
law.  “And  (considering)  that  they  tend  to  the  fomenting  of  schism  and 
division,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  and  quiet  both  of  Church  and 
State” — here  again  we  see  the  desire  of  the  Church  for  unity  and  peace. 
And  now  we  come  to  the  positive  enactment.  “The  General  Assembly 
. . . doth  hereby  discharge  the  practice  of  all  such  innovations  in  divine 
worship  within  this  Church  and  does  require  and  obtest  all  the  ministers 
of  the  Church  ...  to  represent  to  their  people  the  evil  thereof.”  That 
part  of  the  enactment  is  clear  enough  and  legitimate.  Innovations  are 
not  to  be  permitted  within  this  Church  and  ministers  are  to  warn  their 
own  people  against  them.  But  the  remaining  part  of  the  enactment  has 
been  much  criticised.  ‘ And  do  instruct  and  enjoin  the  Commission  of 
this  Assembly  to  use  all  proper  means,  by  applying  to  the  Government  or 
otherwise,  for  suppressing  and  removing  all  such  innovations  and  pre- 
venting the  evils  and  dangers  that  may  ensue  thereupon  to  this  Church.” 

Two  questions  arise  here.  Was  it  not  dangerous  for  the  Church  to 
call  upon  the  State  for  assistance  ? Certainly  the  Church  itself  could  do 

* Cp.  J.  E.  Macrae,  Records  of  the  Scottish  Church  History  Society,  III,  &9ff ; 
W . McMillan,  Ibid.,  IV,  1381!.  Also  Dowden,  op.  cit.,  pp.  35!!. 
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little  to  force  the  Episcopalians  not  to  use  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
But  it  was  scarcely  wise  even  to  permit  the  Commission  to  ask  the  State 
to  use  a weapon  which  so  often  has  a boomerang  tendency.  Actually 
the  State,  as  we  shah  see,  not  only  did  not  forbid  the  use  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  but  eventually  passed  a Toleration  Act.  The  other 
question  is.  Had  the  Established  Church  any  right  to  forbid  the  use  of 
the  Prayer  Book  by  another  section  of  the  Church  ? Many  critics  com- 
plain that  this  was  an  unwarranted  interference  with  the  freedom  of 
others.  Some  at  that  time  thought  it  unwise  to  go  so  far.  Carstares  a 
little  later  advised  that  those  who  used  the  liturgy  should  be  left  alone, 
and  their  movement  would  ultimately  come  to  nothing.  i But  with  these 
questions  we  need  not  deal  further.  We  should,  however,  note  here  the 
way  in  which  the  Church  speaks  of  its  standards,  its  traditions  and  the 
law,  and  of  the  possible  danger  of  schism  and  dispeace,  as  reasons  why 
all  good  churchmen  should  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  the  spread  of  those 
innovations  and  to  root  them  out  wherever  possible. 

In  spite  of  this  Act,  there  was  in  the  next  few  years  a further  spread 
of  the  popularity  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.^  Large  numbers  of 
copies  of  the  Book  came  from  England,  many  of  them  presented  for  free 
distribution  among  the  Episcopalians.^  In  1712  the  Scottish  Prayer 
Book  of  1637  was  reprinted  in  Edinburgh  in  a small  octavo  size  at  the 
cost  of  the  Earl  of  Winton,  and  this,  though  not  perhaps  used  very  widely, 
is  said  to  have  been  used  in  Tranent,^  though,  as  the  Rev.  J.  B.  P.  Bulloch 
has  suggested,  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been  in  use  only  in  the  Earl’s 
private  chapel.  The  well  known  case  of  the  Rev.  James  Greenshields  led 
to  the  reversal  of  a decision  of  the  Court  of  Session  by  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1711,  and  later  to  the  passing  of  the  Toleration  Act  of  1712— “An  Act 
to  prevent  the  disturbing  those  of  the  Episcopal  Communion,  in  that  part 
of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  worship 
and  in  the  use  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.”  This  Act  was 
firmly  but  unsuccessfully  opposed  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the 
innovations  against  which  the  Act  of  1707  was  directed,  now  became  legal, 
at  least  under  certain  conditions. 

Let  us  briefly  refer  to  the  pamphlet  war  which  was  waged  at  this 
time.  The  whole  question  of  Episcopal  government  and  of  the  office  of 
the  bishop,  as  well  as  the  problem  of  liturgical  worship,  was  argued  very 
vocally,  and  the  respective  merits  and  demerits  of  Presbytery  and  Episco- 
pacy received  full  treatment.  The  charge  of  innovating  was  made,  we 

^ Carstares,  State  Papers,  p.  773.  Qtd.  Cunningham,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  224. 

* Cp.  Wodrow,  Correspondence,  I,  pp.  77,  84,  301,  390,  etc. 

* Cp.  Dowden,  op.  cit.,  p.  46.  * Ibid.,  p.  47. 
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should  note,  against  the  Presbyterians  as  well  as  by  them.  In  1696,  for 
example,  a small  book  entitled  An  Enquiry  into  the  New  Opinions 
{Chiefly)  Propagated  by  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  by  A.  M.,  D.D., 
was  published  in  London,  with,  on  the  title  page,  the  quotation  from 
Jeremiah  6,  16  ; “Ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,”  a text 
which  was  frequently  used  in  the  controversy.  The  author,  Alexander 
Munro,  claims  that  the  various  doctrines  and  practices  urged  by  the 
Presbyterians  are  both  “ novel  and  insufficient.”  The  writings  of  John 
Sage,  Robert  Calder,  and  George  Garden  on  the  one  side,  and  of  John 
Anderson,  Gilbert  Rule  and  George  Meldrum  on  the  other,  are  familiar. 
The  respective  arguments  are  well  known  and  need  not  be  specified 
in  detail.  But  one  interesting  pamphlet  on  the  Presbyterian  side  is  of 
interest. 

This  was  Queries  to  the  Scots  Innovators  in  Divine  Service,  and  Particu^ 
larly  to  the  Liturgical  Party  in  the  Shire  of  Angus,  And  Places  adjacent 
thereto.  Being  a Compendious  Collection  of  the  Choicest  Arguments  against 
the  present  Innovations,  by  a Lover  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Printed 
Anno  MDCCXII.  Various  texts,  including  Jer.  6,  16,  are  quoted  on  the 
title-page  in  favour  of  the  old  ways.  The  first  queries  deal  with  the  danger 
of  schism.  “ Is  it  not  sinful  to  make  schisms  and  divisions  in  the  Church  ? ” 
(Q.  i)  “Are  you  not  likewise  turned  Schismaticks  from  your  own 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  by  devysing  a new  Form  of  Worship 
never  allowed  by  her  in  former  times  ? ” (Q.  2)  Further,  what  was  the 
warrant  for  such  innovations  ? “ Have  ye  any  command  either  of 

Church  or  State  for  these  Innovations  in  Worship  and  Ordinances  ? ” 
(Q.  3)  Then  there  are  charges  about  the  required  and  frequent  “mending” 
of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  about  its  popish  sources  and  tendencies.  The 
need  of  Scriptural  warrant  is  emphasised,  and  Saints’  Days,  Confirmation, 
and  so  on,  are  alleged  to  have  no  such  warrant  and  to  be  therefore  un- 
justifiable. This  pamphlet,  which  was  written  by  John  Willison  of 
Dundee,  gives  a good  summary  of  the  arguments  which  were  repeated 
from  pamphlet  to  pamphlet.  To  us  they  may  become  a little  wearisome, 
though  no  doubt  in  the  heat  of  the  controversy  they  kept  the  flame 
burning  and  the  interest  alive  and  keen. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  opposition  to  innovations  at  this  time 
was  not  solely  against  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Many  were  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  need  for  a better  ordering  of  public  worship,  and  indeed 
some  Acts  of  Assembly  took  the  matter  up,  as  the  1709  Act  Concerning 
People’s  Behaviour  in  time  of  Divine  Worship,*  and  the  1713  Act  and 
Recommendation  for  Teaching  the  Common  Tunes,^  which  urged  Presby- 


' Acts,  p.  434. 


• Acts,  p.  483. 
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teries  to  appoint  schoolmasters  capable  of  teaching  the  common  tunes  so 
that  psalmody  might  be  improved. 

Among  those  who  looked  for  better  things  was  John  Anderson  of 
Dumbarton.  An  Act  of  1705  had  recommended  the  observance  of  the 
Directory  of  Worship,*  and  since  the  Directory  recommends  that  th® 
Lord’s  Prayer  “ be  used  in  the  prayers  of  the  Church,”  Anderson  began 
to  repeat  it  in  his  services.  This  caused  an  uproar.  Dr.  John  Campbell 
has  told  the  whole  story  in  the  Records  of  this  Society,2  and  we  need  say 
no  more  here  than  this,  that,  after  successfully  though  with  difficulty 
satisfying  his  own  congregation,  he  had  to  face  the  Presbytery  which 
was  very  divided,  and  ultimately  the  Synod  which  refused  to  forbid  the 
use  of  the  Prayer.  It  is  curious  to  find  the  use  of  this  prayer  regarded  as 
an  innovation  in  Presbyterian  worship,  and  as  being  ” prelatical,”  when 
only  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  earlier  it  had  been  an  innovation  to 
discontinue  its  use.  Yet  it  was  some  time  before  this  custom  was  regarded 
with  equanimity.  The  anti-innovators  were  thus  forced  to  watch  both 
sides  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Not  only  the  episcopal  party  had  to  be 
guarded  against,  but  also  innovators,  wolves,  within  the  fold. 


IV 

We  take  for  our  third  innovation  controversy  the  case  of  Dr.  Robert 
Lee  of  Old  Greyfriars.  About  the  middle  of  last  century,  church  people 
began  to  feel  that  the  conduct  of  worship  was  often  defective,  through 
lack  of  reverence,  lifelessness,  and  even  want  of  spirituality,  and  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  about  it.  Dr.  Lee  felt  that  way,  and  he  found 
an  opportunity  when  Greyfriars  Church  was  rebuilt  in  1857.  He  pub- 
lished a manual  from  which  he  read  prayers  and  invited  the  congregation 
to  make  responses.  He  recommended  standing  for  praise  and  kneeling 
for  prayer.  Many  people  supported  him,  and  his  own  congregation  seems 
to  have  accepted  his  suggestions  unanimously  and  heartily.  But  many 
outside  the  congregation  made  objections. 

An  overture  came  to  the  Assembly  of  1858  requesting  that  court  to 
prevent  innovations  in  public  worship.  The  outcome  was  a deliverance 
to  this  effect — ” The  General  Assembly  earnestly  and  solemnly  warn  all 
members  of  the  Church  against  the  rash  adoption  of  changes  in  the  order 
and  form  of  public  worship  as  recommended  in  the  Directory,  confirmed 

’ Acts,  p.  387. 

’ 1947,  IX,  pp.  i6off. 
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by  Acts  of  Assembly  and  hitherto  practised  in  this  Church  ; and  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  of  the  Church  and  the  enactments  of  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, do  expressly  enjoin  aU  Presbyteries  when  such  innovations  are 
represented  to  them  as  having  taken  place,  to  inquire  into  the  reasons 
assigned  for  them,  and  to  take,  with  due  prudence  and  discretion,  such  a 
course  as  seems  to  be  most  advisable  for  restoring  uniformity  and  pre- 
venting division  in  the  Church.”  That  was  a judicious  Act,  but  it  did 
not  allay  the  troubles.  The  use  of  the  word  “rash”  reflected  the  principle 
enshrined  in  the  Barrier  Act.  The  desire  to  avoid  schism  and  dispeace 
was  again  emphasised,  as  also  was  the  need  for  prudence  and  discretion. 
But  there  was  dubiety  about  the  meaning  of  “ restoring  uniformity.” 
What  uniformity  ? There  was  no  real  uniformity  when  Lee’s  innovations 
came  in.  Was  it  the  uniformity  of  the  Directory  ? If  so,  he  claimed 
that  he  was  obeying  the  Directory.  Anyhow  it  was  certain  that  the  matter 
would  not  rest  there. 

On  23rd  February,  1859,  Lee  was  called  before  the  Presbytery 
and  was  virtually  charged  with  introducing  into  public  worship  “ an 
order  of  divine  service,  together  with  the  use  of  a Liturgy,  or  formula  of 
public  devotion,  and  certain  forms  of  postures  in  devotional  exercises, 
unknown  to  this  Church  and  inconsistent  with  the  rules  and  practice 
thereof.”  Lee  made  a good  reply.  But  a committee  was  appointed  to  go 
more  fully  into  the  matter.  When  its  report  was  given  in,  it  was  decided 
by  23  votes  to  20  that  Dr.  Lee  should  discontinue  his  practices  which 
were  found  to  be  ‘ ‘ innovations  unknown  and  unauthorised  in  the 
Church.”  On  appeal  the  Synod  supported  the  Presbytery,  but  the  As- 
sembly sustained  the  appeal  and  recalled  the  judgment  of  the  Presbytery 
and  the  Synod,  but  decided  that  Dr.  Lee  should  no  longer  use  ” the 
printed  book  in  question.” 

In  1863  an  overture  came  to  the  Assembly  from  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen, 
asking  the  Assembly  to  ” secure  as  far  as  possible  uniformity  in  the 
forms  of  public  worship  within  the  Church.”  A committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  whole  subject  and  ministers  were  recommended  to  refrain 
meantime  from  any  changes  likely  to  impair  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
particular  congregations.  The  committee  reported  in  1864.  The  report 
was  a long  one,  and  while  on  the  whole  fair,  made  some  doubtful  asser- 
tions (e.g.,  that  when  the  Directory  was  introduced  ‘‘  free  prayer  which 
had  formerly  been  permitted  and  encouraged  was  now  made  imperative”). 
There  was  a long  discussion  in  which  Dr.  Lee  made  another  apologia. 
The  Assembly  by  15 1 to  64  approved  the  report  and  expressed  “ their 
determination  to  put  in  force  the  laws  of  the  Church  in  respect  to  any 
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innovation  whereby  the  harmony  of  particular  congregations  or  the  peace 
of  the  Church  in  general  is  disturbed.”  Further,  all  ministers  were  ex- 
horted to  be  careful  in  worship  that  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in 
order,  and  the  attention  of  all  concerned  was  directed  to  the  importance 
of  improving  the  psalmody  of  the  Church.  This  judgment  was  regarded 
as  virtually  sanctioning  Dr.  Lee’s  proceedings. 

But  some  opponents  kept  up  the  controversy.  It  was  moved  at  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  that  a committee  be  appointed  to  confer  with 
Dr.  Lee  on  three  points,  viz.,  the  reading  of  prayers  from  printed  or 
written  form  ; the  use  of  a harmonium  in  pubhc  worship  ; and  a state- 
ment about  private  communion  made  by  him  in  his  book.  The  Reform 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  motion  was  rejected  by  20  to  6,  and  an 
appeal  to  the  S3mod  was  dismissed. 

The  Assembly  of  1865  received  overtures  from  one  Synod  and  seven 
Presbyteries  praying  it  to  deal  with  innovations  in  worship.  Dr.  Pirie 
spoke  at  length  and  moved  a long  deliverance,  which  later  gave  rise  to 
much  argument  on  its  constitutional  effect,  inasmuch  as  it  declared  that 
worship  was  to  be  regulated  by  Presbyteries,  the  Kirk  Sessions  having 
previously  had  this  right  and  duty.  Another  motion  pointed  out  that  a 
committee  had  already  gone  into  the  question  and  its  report  had  been 
approved  ; called  on  Presbyteries  to  take  care  that  due  attention  was 
paid  to  the  former  resolution  ; and  emphasised  that  worship  was  a concern 
of  Sessions.  Dr.  Pirie’s  motion  was  carried  by  173  to  140,  thus  over- 
turning the  decisions  of  former  years. 

In  December  1865  the  question  was  again  raised  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Edinburgh,  and  a motion  to  appoint  a committee  to  enquire  into  the 
use  of  a book  of  prayers  in  Old  Greyfriars  was  defeated  by  20  to  15, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  Synod  followed.  In  June  1866  another  innovation 
in  Old  Greyfriars  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  controversy,  for  Dr.  Lee 
had  performed  a marriage  ceremony  in  his  church.  When  the  Synod 
met,  it  recalled  the  decision  of  the  Presbytery,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
Assembly  followed.  The  Assembly  decided  that  the  Presbytery  should 
appoint  a committee  to  confer  with  Dr.  Lee  as  to  his  present  and  proposed 
method  of  conducting  public  worship.  On  the  report  of  the  committee 
in  1867  the  Presbytery  ordered  Dr.  Lee  to  obey  the  injunction  of  the 
Assembly  of  1859,  conduct  the  prayers  of  his  congregation  in  a manner 
consistent  with  the  laws  and  usage  of  the  Church.  Lee  appealed  to  the 
Synod,  and  as  it  agreed  with  the  Presbytery,  he  appealed  to  the  Assembly. 
In  this  connection  he  composed  a long  letter  to  the  Assembly  in  which 
he  again  reviewed  his  position  and  gave  full  reasons  for  his  action.  But 
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\e  fell  iU  before  the  Assembly  and  the  question  was  left  undecided.  He 
died  on  12th  March,  1867. 

The  case  had  excited  the  utmost  interest.  Feelings  were  often  bitter 
and  tempers  strained.  But  in  the  long  run  the  outcome  was  really  a 
victory  for  the  innovators,  for  there  came  about  a better  sense  of  the 
decency  and  order  of  public  worship,  a greater  willingness  to  offer  to 
God  only  the  best  that  human  mind  and  voice  and  hand  could  provide, 
and  a more  charitable  certainty  that  if  the  Spirit  was  one,  there  were 
many  administrations.  To-day  we  are  able  to  rejoice  in  the  fruits  of 
Dr.  Lee’s  work. 

Let  us  reflect  on  the  arguments  used  in  this  controversy.  The  op- 
ponents claimed  that  Lee’s  innovations  were  likely  to  break  up  uniformity 
and  cause  schism.*  To  this  it  was  replied  that  there  was  no  real  uniformity 
in  any  case,  and  that  so  far  as  Lee’s  congregation  was  concerned  there 
was  not  only  no  dispeace  but  rather  complete  harmony.^  The  opponents 
claimed  that  the  innovations  were  contrary  to  present  custom  ; and  that 
was  true,  but  it  had  to  be  shown  that  present  custom  was  correct  custom. 
Lee  said^  that  in  any  case  custom  was  not  law,  and  to  do  something 
contrary  to  custom  was  not  necessarily  illegal.  Again,  the  complainers 
were  afraid  of  what  this  would  lead  to.  Some  thought  the  Church  itself 
was  in  danger  because  of  the  innovations.  Dr.  Pirie  asked,  ‘ ‘ Where  is 
this  to  end  ? Dr.  Nisbet  said,  “We  have  no  guarantee  that  innova- 
tions are  not  to  be  extended  and  multiplied.  Why  should  they  stop  with 
kneeling  at  prayers,  etc.,  before  degenerating  into  symbolism  emd 
ritualism  ? ’’  ® 

All  these  arguments  were  really  old  ones,  but  a new  one  was  brought 
forward  in  this  conflict.  It  was  alleged  that  if  a minister  adopted  innova- 
tions, he  was  breaking  his  ordination  vows  and  was  thus  a perjurer.  At 
ordination  a minister  took  a solemn  oath  to  follow  ‘ ‘ no  divisive  course 
from  the  doctrine,  worship  or  discipline  of  the  Church.’’  Some  interpreted 
these  words  as  meaning  such  doctrine,  worship  and  discipline  as  were  in 
force  at  the  time  of  the  ordination.  The  reply  was  that  the  doctrine,  worship 
and  discipline  in  question  were  those  of  the  adopted  legal  standards  of 
the  Church.  Lee  consistently  claimed  that  he  was  doing  nothing  contrary 
to  these  standards  and  that  therefore  he  had  not  broken  his  ordination 
vows.  And  it  is  diflicult  to  disagree  with  his  position  there. 


^ Story,  Life  and  Remains  of  Robert  Lee,  II,  p.  152. 

* Ibid.,  II,  p.  314.  8 Ibid.,  II,  p.  345. 

* Ibid.,  II,  p.  152.  ® Ibid.,  II,  p.  156. 
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On  the  other  hand  Lee  claimed  on  behalf  of  his  innovations  that 
there  was  no  law  against  the  reading  of  prayers,  standing  at  praise, 
kneeling  at  prayer  or  the  responsive  “Amen.”  The  last  three,  he  said, 
had  scriptural  authority,  and  the  reading  of  prayers  was  no  novelty, 
as  was  witnessed  by  the  Book  of  Common  Order.  He  admitted  that  that 
custom  had  fallen  out  of  general  use,  but  claimed  that  that  by  itself  did 
not  make  it  illegal.  He  said  moreover  that  the  Directory  was  the  Church’s 
standard  for  worship,  that  he  obeyed  it,  and  that  those  who  differed  from 
him  did  not  obey  it.  Further,  he  took  up  the  attitude  that  the  Assembly 
m dealing  with  innovations  should  “let  them  alone  until  some  evil 
arises,  untff  congregations  get  into  confusion,  or  schisms  or  quarrels 
arise  and  the  Church  begins  to  be  injured.”*  And  he  declared  the  general 
principle  that  “all  institutions  whatsoever  must  be  repaired”  sooner  or 
later,  and  that  reformation  and  progress  “is  incumbent  upon  us  as  a 
body  in  which  there  is  life,  the  very  property  of  which  is  to  grow  and  to 
expand  unto  perfection. ”2 

So  far  as  the  Assembly  was  concerned,  apart  from  the  unfortunate 
Act  of  Dr.  Pirie,  it  generally  took  up  a reasonable  attitude.  It  did  not 
lay  down  rules  on  individual  innovations,  neither  condemning  nor  ap- 
proving, e.g.,  kneeling  at  prayer  or  standing  at  praise  or  even  the  reading 
of  prayers.  “ The  Supreme  Courts  of  the  Churches,”  says  Dr.  J.  R. 
Fleming,  speaking  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Free  Church  and  the 
U.P.  Church,  “ had  the  good  sense  to  avoid  legislating  on  the  subject 
(of  postures),  allowing  a change  of  custom  which  was  partly  an  instinct 
of  reverence  and  partly  an  intelligent  reversion  to  former  practice,  to 
come  about  naturally.’’^  The  Assembly  did  not  say  there  must  be  no 
changes — warning  was  given  against  rash  changes.  Its  great  aim  and 
desire  was  for  the  continued  peace  and  wholeness  of  the  Church. 


V 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  innovations 
m church  praise,  particularly  the  introduction  of  hymns  and  instrumental 
music,  but  space  forbids.  It  need  only  be  said  that  in  the  controversies 
over  this  question,  arguments  similar  in  nature  to  those  already  noted 
are  common.  The  introduction  of  hymns  and  of  organs  was  alleged  by 
some  to  be  contrary  to  Holy  Scripture,  or  contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs 

^ Story,  Life  and  Remains  of  Robert  Lee,  II,  p.  163. 

* Ibid.,  II,  p.  287. 

* The  Church  of  Scotland,  1843-1874,  p.  121. 
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of  the  Church,  and  likely  to  cause  schism  and  dispeace.  Yet  the  arguments 
were  too  weak  to  withstand  the  growing  feeling  in  favour  of  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  tradition,  of  the  beautifying  and  decent  ordering  of  worship, 
and  indeed  of  the  necessity  to  move  with  the  times. 


VI 

In  conclusion,  what  shall  we  say  about  all  this  ? Some  aver  that  it 
is  not  the  function  of  history  to  teach  lessons.  But  if  an  individual  can 
learn  from  his  mistakes  and  his  achievements,  mankind  or  a section  of 
mankind  ought  to  be  able  to  do  the  same.  Our  reflection  on  the  past 
should  help  us  to  see  ideas  and  principles  in  operation  with  good  or  evQ 
effects,  and  we  should  be  able  to  understand  more  clearly  what  is  likely 
to  be  of  benefit  now  and  in  the  future. 

For  one  thing,  then,  it  seems  that  on  the  human  plane  there  must 
always  be  innovations.  As  the  old  philosophers  put  it,  Panta  phei,  all 
things  flow,  are  in  flux.  If  a body  is  alive,  it  must  always  be  changing — 
new  tissues  are  ever  being  formed  as  the  old  ones  wear  out  or  bum  away. 
As  Renier  has  said,  “Any  object,  any  appearance  upon  which  we  fix  our 
attention,  is  impermanent.  It  cannot  continue  to  be  what  it  is,  or  seems 
to  be.  It  is  engaged  upon  becoming  something  which  it  is  not.”*  The 
state  of  our  knowledge,  in  science,  in  history,  in  religion,  is  continually 
changing.  Year  by  year,  new  discoveries  are  being  made,  new  depths 
are  being  sounded.  Religious  standards  and  life  and  experience  and 
expression  must  all  also  be  subject  to  change.  The  Church  then  recognises 
the  inevitability  of  change  and  of  innovation.  As  we  look  back  over  the 
story  of  the  Scottish  Church  since  the  Reformation,  what  developments 
and  changes  have  taken  place!  Compare  church  buildings  to-day  with 
those  of  two  or  three  centuries  ago — what  differences  there  are  in  form, 
in  adornment,  even  in  standards  of  cleanliness  1 Compare  the  sermons  of 
to-day  with  those  of  say  the  17th  century — how  few  to-day  would  care 
to  sit  under  those  long  effusions,  however  thoughtful  and  learned  they 
were.  The  prayers  of  public  worship  are  as  a rule  not  as  dry  and  tedious 
and  theological  as  they  used  to  be.  Some  such  changes  came  so  gradually 
as  to  be  almost  unnoticed,  but  others,  as  we  have  seen,  only  after 
controversy. 

The  Church  then  has  accepted  this  fact.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Church  very  seldom  condemns  innovations  qua  innovations. 
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If  this  or  that  is  denounced,  it  is  not  so  much  because  it  is  an  innovation, 
but  because  it  is  regarded  as  bearing  within  itself  the  seed  of  disharmony 
and  schism.  Indeed  many  of  the  so-called  innovations  were  not  really 
innovations  at  all,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  Church  to 
condemn  explicitly  at  one  period  what  had  at  another  been  common 
practice. 

But  beyond  that  the  Church  claims  the  right  to  innovate.  Edmund 
Burke  once  said  of  the  Church  of  England,  ‘ ‘As  a Church  she  claims  and 
has  always  exercised  a right  of  reforming  whatever  appeared  amiss  in 
her  doctrine,  her  discipline  or  her  rites.”  And  the  Church  of  Scotland 
has  ever  made  the  same  claim.  In  the  Basis  and  Plan  of  Union  of  1929, 
it  is  stated  (II,  i),  ‘‘  The  various  matters  of  agreement  . . . are  accepted 
and  enacted  without  prejudice  to  the  inherent  liberty  of  the  united 
Church  as  a branch  of  the  Church  of  God  to  determine  and  regulate  her 
own  constitution  and  laws  as  duty  may  require,  in  dependence  on  the 
grace  of  God  and  under  the  guidance  of  His  Word  and  Spirit.”  And  in 
the  Articles  Declaratory  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
(V),  we  read,  ” The  Church  has  the  inherent  right  free  from  interference 
by  civil  authority,  but  under  the  safeguards  for  deliberate  action  and 
legislation  provided  by  the  Church  itself,  to  frame  or  adapt  its  subordinate 
standards,  to  declare  the  sense  in  which  it  understands  its  Confession  of 
Faith,  to  modify  the  forms  of  expression  therein  . . . but  always  in 
agreement  with  the  Word  of  God  and  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  Faith  contained  in  the  said  Confession,  of  which  agreement  the 
Church  shall  be  sole  judge.”  The  same  claim  is  made  in  the  Preamble  to 
Ordination,  and  the  same  principle  is  found  in  the  legislation  of  most 
other  Scottish  Churches.  The  Church  thus  claims  the  right  to  innovate 
always  under  the  guidance  of  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God.  Indeed  the 
claim  derives  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  to  guide  us 
into  all  truth — a process  which  as  history  shows  is  a very  gradual  one, 
one  which  we  must  believe  has  not  yet  reached  its  consummation. 

It  may  be  wise  that  innovation  should  not  be  too  frequent.  John 
Wesley  once  said,  ” In  religion  I am  for  as  few  innovations  as  possible,”! 
giving  that  as  his  reason  for  not  wishing  many  changes  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  That  seems  a sound  principle.  Certainly  changes 
( should  not  be  rash,  entered  upon  without  due  and  careful  consideration. 

! As  Renier  says,  ‘ ‘All  things  flow,  but  they  need  not  necessarily  rush  down 
I a cataract. ”2  And  a writer  in  The  Book- Collectors’  Quarterly  (No.  ix, 

! Qtd.  John  Bishop,  Methodist  Worship,  p.  88. 

* Op.  cit.,  p.  229. 
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p.  68),  speaking  of  changes  in  typography,  said,  “ Innovation  is  largely 
a matter  of  patience.”  The  innovation  should  never  force  the  pace. 
If  it  does,  resistance  is  created  and  troublesome  controversy  arises,  as 
this  study  has  shown. 

Here  then  is  a warning  to  those  who  urge  changes  in  our  time.  There 
are  large  questions  which  the  Church  is  facing  and  will  have  sooner  or 
later  to  decide  about — the  question  of  more  efficient  superintendence, 
that  of  the  ordination  of  women  to  the  holy  ministry,  those  that  arise 
from  the  problems  of  corporate  union,  and  so  on.  It  is  best  to  let  these 
simmer,  and  never  to  force  a snap  decision,  as  some  attempt  to  do,  which 
might  cause  more  harm  than  good.  The  idea  of  “an  appointed  time,” 
which  Renier  develops  interestingly,*  is  useful  here.  There  are  moments 
or  seasons  when  a community  seems  ready  for  a change,  and  then  the 
change  occurs  “ with  a minimum  of  difficulty  or  friction.”  And  he  says, 
“ Statesmanship  consists  to  a large  extent  in  the  ability  to  decide  when 
the  appointed  time  has  arrived.”  How  constantly  the  Church  needs 
such  statesmen,  and  how  often  the  Divine  Providence  supplies  them! 

When  the  innovations  come  at  the  right  time,  the  outcome  is  a merging 
of  the  old  and  the  new,  with  a consequent  enrichment  of  the  whole 
tradition.  The  life  of  the  Church  is  a continuous  life,  often  indeed  diversi- 
fied by  controversy  and  upheaval,  but,  as  G.  Kitson  Clark  says  of  English 
history,  it  is  “ always  a more  or  less  successful  attempt  to  mix  the  old 
wine  with  the  new  and  patch  the  old  bottles. ”2  The  past  justifies  the 
present,  and  experience  worketh  hope,  and  we  may  assuredly  beheve 
that  the  Church,  in  spite  of  change  and  innovation,  nay,  perhaps  because 
of  change  and  innovation,  will  still  carry  forward  the  royal  banners, 
conquering  and  more  than  conquering  in  the  name  of  her  Lord. 

^ Op.  cit.,  p.  232ff. 

* The  English  Inheritance,  p.  28. 


